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now that he is dead the admission will doubtless be
unqualified.

A considerable change came over him. He
who had travelled widely ceased to travel. He
who had seen much of the world came seldom to
London, and saw only such friends as penetrated
to his house in Wiltshire, seven miles from a
railway station, an old monkish stone house, with
a trout stream flowing through the gardens
which, restless maker that he was, he was always
altering and improving. His interest shifted
back to the soil and the life of the country;
simultaneously his language, though always full
of flavour, grew simpler, less mannered and
jewelled, than it had been.

The first important result of this retirement was
The Song of the Plow, an epic with the English
agricultural labourer as hero, which he used in
jest to call The Hodgiad. It flows exhilaratingly
through its five thousand lines, summarising that
history which from Alfred to the Great War has
passed over " Hodge's " head largely unknown to
him, perceived by him only as his wages rise and
fall, or penalties are laid upon him, or he is
dragged off to the wars. Some of the argument
may be disputable, but the narrative never
flags. There are exquisite pieces of natural
description when the abiding background, the
fields, the churches, the village elms, are sketched,
and the poem is the direct fruit of a passionate
sympathy with suffering, and especially with the
suffering of humble and voiceless folk, which was
characteristic of Hewlett.
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